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TEACH HIM ON THESE, AS STAIRS TO CLIMB. 
AND LIVE ON EVEN TERMS WITH TIME 


-EMERSON Pmt 


























The Young Sophocles, by John Donoghue. This photograph was made from the plaster 
figure in the St. Louis Art Museum where a bronze copy is now in 
the public exhibition hall. 
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THE YOUNG SOPHOCLES 
DONOGHUE’S BEAUTIFUL STATUE 
OF THE GREEK MUSICIAN’/DRAMATIST 


CLARENCE STRATTON 


MONG American sculptors who 
appear to have absorbed some 
creative inspiration from Greek 

models was John Donoghue, whose 
steady advance to excellence had so 
little recognition, and whose culminat- 
ing disappointment led to so tragic an 
end in 1903. Every student of sculp- 
ture must begin with Greek models, but 
present-day success is more easily se- 
cured by a departure from them to 
something more distinctively modern 
and industrial, as produced by M. Con- 
stantin Meunier, or by combining them 
with Oriental and Renaissance details, 
as in the work of Mr. Paul Manship. 
But the best modeling of John Donog- 
hue remained to the end of his saddened 
career essentially Greek in conception 
and treatment. 

Donoghue was a product of the Mid- 
dle West. Before he went to Paris to 
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work under Jouffroy in the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, he studied in the old Chi- 
cago Academy of Design. From Paris 
he naturally moved to Rome, the de- 
pository of sculptured masterpieces. His 
first impression was made by a head of 
Phedra in the Paris Salon of 1880. 
Years of work and struggles followed, 
often disheartening and sad. Finally a 
colossal figure, The Spirit, was finished 
in Rome, and shipped to New York on 
its way to the Columbian Exposition. 
When it reached the United States its 
sculptor had no money to transport it 
farther. In fact he could not pay the 
steamship company the carriage charges 
from Italy; nor could he obtain funds. 
The steamship company was naturally 
not in business for art any more than 
for health, and in pursuance of its “‘rules 
and regulations”’ detained the shipment 
for a time, while storage charges 
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mounted and made more and more 
remote the chances of its owner’s being 
able to pay. At last, the legal term of 
responsibility having been passed, the 
statue was dumped into the river. What 
a pity some stone mason or art specula- 
tor could not have purchased it as a 
‘“‘long-chance”’ investment! 

There were no commissions in Amer- 
ica; disappointment and failure deep- 
ened into melancholia, and melancholia 
led to suicide by drowning in Lake Whit- 
ney, near New Haven, in July, 1903. 

A statue of St. Paul is in the Con- 
gressional Library at Washington, but 
the masterpiece, Young Sophocles, is in 
the St. Louis Art Museum. The original 
plaster is in St. Louis. A bronze copy is 
in the Chicago Art Institute as well as 
in St. Louis. 

This statue is a striking figure of an 
inspired young singer, as he might well 
be, for the moment chosen is doubtless 
that glorious day in 480 B.c., when the 


victory of Salamis was celebrated, and 
Sophocles, then a pupil of Lamprus, was 
chosen to lead the chorus of boys. It 
seems strange that this singing youth 
should have been the first dramatist 
who relinquished acting in his own plays 
because his voice was weak. The statue 
visualizes for us the reports that Sopho- 
cles, even though he trained his choruses 
and managed his actors, was generally 
beloved. He was essentially a dramat- 
ist. In his tragedies the lyrical propor- 
tion is much less than that of the plays 
of Aeschylus, and though its significance 
is more largely diversified, it is strictly 
subordinated to the dramatic elements. 
This statue is less the incipient play- 
wright than the enthusiastic musician, 
the lyrist who first employed Phrygian 
melodies, and in his own play, Thamy- 
ras, performed on the lyre to the great 
admiration of his audiences. 


Central High School 
St. Louts 


PERISHED CITIES OF GREECE 


Entombed within that grave of Time, 
Commingled with the mortal dust, 
As wrapped within its somber pall 


Lies grand Mycene as thou must. 


And mute for centuries hath been 
Proud Argos too, its glory fled; 
That Argos which fair Hera loved, 
Where ruled heroic Diomed. 

In Lacedemon’s lovely vale, 
Within those giant shadows cast 
From old Taygetus’ purpled walls, 
Was here enacted Sparta’s past. 


Seattle 
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Among the riches of the Boeotian state 
There Minyvan Orchomenus stood; 

No echo comes from that pale bourne 
Of its once beauteous womanhood. 


Where coursed Ephyre’s noblest blood 
While guarding the Achzan land, 

The mists of ages grey becloud 

Our visions of Corinthia’s strand. 


Gone are those scenes of vanished 
throngs. 

Those cities which old Homer trod; 

Oh, mutable and transient life, 

Eternal is the inspired bard! 


C. A. MAURY 
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From mole looking toward entrance of small harbor, which is so far from being sanded up that it is frequented 
by torpedo boats. Some think the Colossus stood where the minaret of the Mosque 
appears to the left of the harbor. City of Rhodes. 


THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 


VI—THE SIXTH WONDER 
THE COLOSSUS OF RHODES 


Epcar J. BANKs 


HE most easterly of the A¢gean 
Islands is Rhodes, lying about 
twelve miles from the Asia Minor 
shore, just where the cape, which the 
natives insist is called Aloupo, not 
Alypo or Alepo, juts into the sea. It 
is the largest of the Sporades group, yet 
its length from northeast to southwest 
is but forty-five miles; its width is half 
its length; its area of 424 square miles 
is less than half the size of our own 
little Rhode Island. A mountain range, 
Atairo, runs lengthwise through the 
island. From the central range spurs 
reach out in every direction, as if they 
were arms bathing in the sea. 
At the extreme northeastern end of 
the island is a harbor made by artificial 
moles, where small bandsof colonists had 
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built their homes, but it was not till 
408 B.c. that the harbor was selected as 
the site of the city of Rhodes, and the 
new capital of the thriving little state 
soon rivaled the older cities of Greece. 
A long pier was built, forming two har- 
bors where there had been one before. 
At the entrance of the smaller harbor 
to the east, rocks were heaped up so 
that but a single ship might enter at a 
time, but the larger harbor to the west 
could accommodate the largest mer- 
chant fleets. 

When Alexander died, Antigonus, one 
of his generals, became king of Mace- 
donia. A quarrel arose between him 
and King Ptolemy of Egypt, and Anti- 
gonus, with his son Demetrius, made 
war upon Egypt. Then the commerce 
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Theodore Leslie Shear 





Fort St. Nicholas and small harbor from the shore. City of Rhodes. 


and the prosperity of little Rhodes were 
threatened, for if Alexandria fell, there 
would be no grain for the Rhodian ships 
to carry. Rhodes, therefore, sent her 
fleet to the aid of Ptolemy, and the 
Macedonians were driven home. Though 
little Rhodes saved her shipping, Deme- 
trius, determined that she should be 
punished, for causing his defeat, laid 
siege to her. It was a fierce war. The 
historians of the time say that the 
Macedonians anchored before the city 
with 270 ships, and with 40,000 
men on board. Among the strange in- 
struments of war which they brought 
was a helepolis, or a wooden tower nine 
stories high, so heavy that 3,400 men 
were required to move it. 

With his mighty engines Demetrius 
made breaches in the wall. Once he 
broke into the city, but he was quickly 
repelled. Then the Rhodians tore down 
their temples and theaters to obtain 
material for an inner wall about the 
city. At length, their old friend Ptolemy 
came to their aid, and for this he was 


honored with the name of Savior or 
Soter. It was still a hard fight of twelve 
months, when finally the Rhodians suc- 
ceeded in burning the wooden parts of 
the engines of war. Demetrius, dis- 
couraged, abandoned the siege and 
sailed away, leaving behind all that 
was left of the great engines of war. 
It was from the metal of these engines, 
or with the proceeds of three hundred 
talents (more than $300,000), derived 
from its sale, that the Colossus of 
Rhodes was built, according to Pliny, 
Natural History, xxxiv, 41. 

Again Rhodes was at peace, and the 
Rhodian ships carried the grain of 
Alexandria. Among the citizens was 
Chares, a sculptor of Lindus, and a 
pupil of the renowned Lysippus. Why 
should not a monument be erected to 
commemorate the victory over Deme- 
trius? Money was at hand, and for 
what better purpose could be used the 
three hundred talents derived from the 
sale of the instruments of war aban- 
doned by Demetrius? Who but Chares, 
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The Colossus of Rhodes restored straddling the entrance to the Harbor, a medizval tradition. 


who had already adorned the city with 
statues, was worthy of building one 
mightier than all the others, one to 
cause all the world to wonder? To 
whom but Helios, the protecting god of 
the city, should the statue be dedi- 
cated? Where should the statue stand 
but somewhere near the harbor where 
the fleet of the vanquished Demetrius 
had been anchored? Chares accepted 
the commission, and so there came into 
existence the Colossus of Rhodes, the 
sixth of the seven wonders of the world. 

The ancient authors have told us 
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little of this great work of Chares. For 
twelve long years he labored, and at 
last, about the year 280 B.c., his task 
was completed. Section by section, the 
bronze had been cast in molds, and 
was ready to be raised on its founda- 
tion. It is only a mediaeval tradition 
which claims that the statue stood 
astride the entrance to the harbor, and 
that the tallest ships might pass be- 
tween its enormous legs. As the mon- 
strous bronze legs were erected, the 
great hollows within were filled with 
huge fragments of rock, lest the body 
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The Church of St. Catherine, transformed into a mosque after the Turkish conquest of 1522. 


become top-heavy and fall over. Thus 
the statue grew upward. There is a 
tradition that Chares only doubled his 
charge when the Rhodians doubled the 
height, and was driven to bankruptcy 
and suicide, leaving the completion of 
the work to another. 

The height of the Colossus is generally 
given as seventy cubits, or about 105 
feet. The Statue of Liberty, in New 
York Harbor, stands 151 feet above its 
stone pedestal. Within was a spiral 
stairway leading to the head, where, if 
medieval tradition be true, was a bea- 
con light to guide the ships to the city. 
No authoritative picture of the statue 
has survived, and so meager are the an- 
cient descriptions, that every attempt 
to restore it would be in vain. We only 
know that it was of bronze, and so 
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City of Rhodes. 


immense in size, and so beautiful in 
workmanship, that it won the admira- 
tion of the world. 

The Colossus of Rhodes was not des- 
tined to stand long. Earthquakes are 
frequent in that part of the world, and 
about the year 224 B.c., fifty-six years 
after the statue was erected, the island 
was violently shaken. Probably the 
stone masonry of the foundation of the 
statue was not sufficiently strong to 
withstand the shock. It cracked, the 
statue swayed back and forth, and fell 
with a crash, and shook down many 
houses(Scholiumto Plato, Philebus,15c). 

The fame of the statue had spread to 
all lands and the report of its fall caused 
general regret. At once it was proposed 
to restore it. From the cities through- 
out Greece, and from Egypt, and even 
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Theodore Leslie Shear 


So-called Tower of Italy and bastion. 


from the hostile Macedonians, came of- 
fers of assistance. The oracle at Delphi, 
when consulted, perhaps controlled by 
a rival interest, forbade its restoration. 

Three centuries later, when Pliny 
visited the island, and the bronze giant 
was still prostrate, he wrote: 

“Most worthy of admiration is the 
colossal statue of the sun at Rhodes, 
made by Chares, the Lindian, seventy 
cubits in height. The statue, fifty-six 
years after it was erected, was thrown 
down by an earthquake, and even as it 
lies, it excites our wonder. Few men 
can clasp the thumb in their arms and 
the fingers are larger than most statues. 
Where the limbs were broken asunder, 
vast caverns are seen yawning in the 
interior. Within, too, are seen large 
masses of rocks, by the aid of which the 
artist steadied it while erecting it.” 
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End of walls, east side. City of Rhodes. 


Efforts were made to restore the 
prosperity of Rhodes, but the city con- 
tinued to decline. In the year 43 B.c. 
the Roman Cassius plundered it, and 
the next year, when the city became 
subject to Rome, the ships of its fleet 
were burned. In 155 A.D. an earthquake 
completely destroyed the city. In 653 
the Saracens took possession. There the 
Colossus still lay; but it was soon after- 
wards that the Saracen conquerors, 
under the Caliph Muawiyeh, sold the 
fallen statue to a Jew of Homs as old 
metal. Tradition says that the Jew 
first transported the bronze to Loryma 
by ship and then loaded it on nine 
hundred camels, and sold it to the sword- 
makers. One author says that the 
statue weighed three hundred and sixty 
tons. 








LIGHTS OF YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


R. E. Pirruuperon anp Grace T. Hap.ey 


INCE time immemorial, unceasing 

warfare with darkness has been 

waged. The battle has been fought 
not only with the enemy which would 
becloud our better and higher aspira- 
tions, but even against Nature herself, 
in so far as she would plunge human- 
kind into the blackness of the night. 
The light of the sun is with us for a 
part of the day during which a goodly 
portion of human labor is performed, 
but too soon, the sun sets and we are 
plunged into darkness. The light of the 
moon and the stars is fleeting and in- 
adequate and the devising of a substi- 
tute for the sun has always been one of 
the problems of human existence. 

This substitute has passed through 
many stages, but in all periods of his- 
tory, artificial lighting has reflected the 
spirit of the time. Today we have a 
light medium which not even the bril- 
liant civilization of the Greeks could 
boast, and if we consider briefly the 
lights used in the homes of the olden 
time, we will better appreciate the value 
of the effective illumination of today. 

Our primeval ancestors rubbed two 
sticks of wood together and obtained 
the precious spark. It is said that fire- 
getting by the friction of wood costs 
the Ainos more than two hours’ severe 
labor. In other tribes this drudgery 
was shortened long ago by borrowing 
a tool from a sister art. From the fire 
a brand fell apart, and behold—the 
first torch! One of the cave men soaked 
the brand in grease and later formed 
a mass of fat on a small stick around 
which a fiber had been wound. He was 
the first primeval chandler. 

The rude torch and the primitive 


candle sufficed for the early wanderings 
of the race, but when humankind settled 
in comparatively permanent habita- 
tions, a better means of illumination 
became a necessity. From the early 
torch to the lamp was an easy step. 
The fatty body of a bird or fish through 
which was thrust a twig for a wick, was 
the early fuel and later it was found 
that the fat or tallow from the domesti- 
cated animals, or even oil pressed from 
the olive, could be used. The recep- 
tacle was the skull of an animal, a shell 
from the seashore, or a hollow stone 
with a strip of fiber laid along the side. 
According to Homer, the early Greeks 
lighted and heated their rooms by 
braziers fed with dry logs or splinters 
of dry and resinous wood (Odyssey, 
XVIII, 306 f., xix, 63). At intervals 
the serving maids removed the cinders 
and replenished the flames. In the 
palace of Alcinous “‘there were youths 
fashioned in gold, standing on firm-set 
bases, with flaming torches in their 
hands, giving light throughout the night 
to the feasters in the palace.”’ Their 
first torches were long, thin sticks of 
pine wood, or pieces of grape-vine, 
bound by bark or rushes. These sticks 
were later saturated with resin or wax 
and a metal case was made in which to 
carry them. Soon a foot was added to 
the torch holder so that it could be 
placed on the floor. This naturally led 
to the candelabrum which supported 
either oil lamps or fire basins. 
Excavations at Mycene and in Crete 
have revealed stone oil lamps which 
were used even before Homer’s time, 
but the post-Homeric lamps were first 
made of terra-cotta and later of bronze. 
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Sommer, Naples 
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Roman lamps of different forms in the Naples Museum. The objects in the upper two rows to 
the left are included in the photograph but are not lamps. 


The early Greek lamps were open on 
top, but the later common form was a 
shallow-covered dish with a center open- 
ing in the top for the olive oil and a 
nose-shaped prolongation at one side 
for the wick. The lamps were made in 


a number of forms, some boat-shaped, 
and revealed to the full the Greek 
genius for ornamentation. Those of 
the classical period were made on the 
wheel, and there is a pretty invocation 
to such a lamp at the beginning of 
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When general illumination is desired, a pull-switch 
lights the large lamp contained and hidden within the 
silvered reflector. The small lamps give the downward 
light for local illumination or decoration effect. 


Aristophanes’ Parliament of Women. 
Late Greek lamps were molded. In 
the historical period torches were still 
used, but probably only out of doors at 
night and at wedding and religious 
ceremonies. 

The Roman civilization has been 
characterized as receptive rather than 
creative, though the Romans were prob- 
ably the first to use candles. The 
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beauty of the Greek lamps was not 
lost on the Romans, who elaborated on 
the Greek art to good advantage, their 
terra-cotta and bronze lamps and sup- 
ports being of most beautiful designs. 
Some of the stands for the lamps were 
adjustable, others could be moved about 
easily, while those for stationary cande- 
labra were sculptured of finest marble 
or bronze. The homes of the wealthy 
were filled with magnificent statuary 
and the walls were adorned with fine 
paintings, but the soot from the oil 
lamps settled on furniture and decora- 
tions and had to be sponged off each 
morning by the slaves. Glass chimneys 
were unknown then and the lamp was 
little better than an open vessel with 
a wick dipped in it. The stench of 
burning oil being unpleasant to the 
cultured Romans, perfumes, essences, 
and incense were mixed with the oil, 
resulting in an increase of fragrance at 
the expense of the already dim light. 
The Greeks and Romans also had a 
sort of transparent horn lantern in 
which the ordinary house lamp could 
be put when going out of doors and 
many museumis have similar lanterns of 
terra-cotta so that even the modern 
Jantern has an ancient history. 

The Romans carried the oil lamps 
into countries that are now parts of 
Germany, France, and Great Britain 
where torches and rushes were the only 
lights, but with the fall of the Empire, 
rushes lighted the hovels of the poor 
while flaxen and hempen ropes dipped 
in fat were used in the castles. From 
the fifth to the tenth centuries the semi- 
barbarous conquerors of Rome were 
being absorbed by her civilization and 
until the process was completed, it was 
only natural there should seem to be a 
backward movement. The _ beautiful 
lamps of the Greeks and Romans were 
replaced by iron lamps which were 
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made by the blacksmith’s hammer. The 
fuel was a heavy oil which gave a dim 
light and was so unpleasant and expen- 
sive that the curfew, which in the time 
of William the Conqueror, rang at eight 
o'clock to warn citizens to put out fires 
and lights, was no hardship. These iron 
lamps, used until the eighteenth century, 
were gradually relegated to kitchens by 
the improvement and cheapening of 
candles. 

The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
saw the reawakening of arts and sciences 
which has since been called the Renais- 
sance. The first effect of this on lighting 
seems to have been on the form of the 
candlesticks and chandeliers. The art 
of the ancients was copied and elabo- 
rated upon, resulting in the graceful 
candle brackets which are used today 
with electric bulbs enclosed in appro- 
priate globes to simulate the charming 
light of the candle. Wax candles were 
used for lighting, but were so expensive 
that Cromwell on finding his wife sew- 
ing by the light from two, was horrified 
and immediately blew out the extra 
one! They could be used only by the 
rich, while the tallow candles which 
were steadily decreasing in cost, lighted 
the homes of the poor. In the middle 
ages it was usual for a rich man to 
make a gift to the church of a chandelier 
containing a large number of candles, 
and some of these enormous corone 
may be seen in cathedrals to this day. 
In some places they have been con- 
verted to electric light, rather incon- 
gruously. In connection with torches 
and candles, mention should be made 
of the “link boys’ in Great Britain 
whose duty it was to escort pedestrians 
by lighted torches on dark nights. This 
profession seems to have ceased to exist 
about 1840. 

In the first half of the nineteenth 
century a number of attempts were 
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made to perfect a system of electric 
illumination. Edison began his experi- 
ments to produce an incandescent lamp 
in 1877. After the invention of this 
lamp, it was necessary to have a dy- 
namo to generate the current, to have 
some system of distribution of current 
over wires, to have a meter to measure 
it, to have some method of wiring fix- 
tures and sockets and switches to turn 
the current on or off. This entire sys- 
tem required most of Edison’s time and 
thought for more than eighteen years 
of an intense and busy life. 

At first the ordinary carbon filament 
Was given special treatment, but in the 
search for a still better filament, rare 
metals were tried and after long experi- 
mentation, the metal tungsten was 
found to produce a filament which 
would give approximately three times 
as much light using the same current 
as did the old carbon filament while 
retaining many of the advantages of 
the carbon lamps. Many of these older 
lamps are still in use, but they are being 
replaced rapidly by the tungsten lamps. 

The improvement in the lamp has 
been accompanied by corresponding ad- 
vance in the method of generating and 
distributing electric current and also by 
progress in the design of brackets and 
fixtures which support the lamp. These 
are available in designs which harmon- 
ize with any architectural or decorative 
scheme. The tungsten lamp burns in 
any position and is easily arranged to 
give illumination varving from the soft 
and pleasant light of a candle to the 
brilliant light necessary in a ballroom. 

It is only recently that the principles 
of reflected light have been applied to 
interior decoration and home illumi- 
nation. These principles have revolu- 
tionized lighting methods. An Ameri- 
can genius took an opaque bowl, inverted 
it, put into it a silvered reflector with 
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Effective illumination of today. 











A wonderful art lamp which also evenly illuminates the entire room with a 


charming indirect light. 


corrugated surface, then set in the tung- 
sten lamp. Every ray from the electric 
lamp is thrown upward and then dis- 
tributed and diffused by the ivory- 
tinted ceiling over the whole room. The 
resulting illumination is practically 
shadowless and is particularly desir- 
able, a soft effect and complete diffu- 
sion of light being obtained. 

Not content with this achievement, 
he created a wonderful art lamp which 
also evenly illumines the entire room 
with a charming indirect light. An 
indirect lighting reflector is concealed 
within the silken shade. It conceals 
the large tungsten lamp and directs 
practically all of its light against the 
ceiling instead of letting the bright 
glare stream through the silken shade. 
Attached to a disc beneath the reflector 


and lamp are three small lamps. Pull- 
ing one switch lights the three small 
lamps, giving the shade the usual deco- 
rative effect of the ordinary art lamp. 
Switching on the larger lamp floods the 
room with a beautiful, clear indirect 
illumination which must be experienced 
to be appreciated. It is easy to convert 
an ordinary art lamp into one of these 
unique lighting fixtures. It is also quite 
possible to make exquisite lamps by 
combining oriental art vases with the 
eve comfort adapter. 

To preserve their mystic beauty the 
lighting of the shades must be very 
subdued. The addition of the adapter 
preserves the desired lighting effect and 
diffuses a very clear light over the entire 
room—a truly oriental iliumination, 
with the scientific device concealed. 
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SOME RARE OLD PORTRAITS 


HELEN WRIGHT 


ORTRAITURE is the most diffi- 
cult and exacting, yet the most 
interesting of the arts. 

It is an art apart, requiring distinc- 
tive gifts. Aside from perfect training 
in the technique of the craft, which a 
successful painter must be able to for- 
get, in his concentration upon his sub- 
ject—he must understand human na- 
ture and character. He must be able 
to penetrate beyond the face before 
him, into the mind and heart in order 
to portray that indefinable something, 
which we call personality. 

Modern portrait painters, with but 
few exceptions, have not been able to 
do this in the same skilful manner as 
the painters of the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 

We cannot be said to know from per- 
sonal acquaintance with the important 
personages of those days whose _ por- 
traits hang in the great galleries and 
museums of Europe. and which have 
been so marvelously reproduced in line 
engraving, mezzotint, and etching— 
still, from history, biography, and 
knowledge of the men and the artists, 
we know that they understood the art 
and were able to grasp the essentials, 
the “inner story.”’ 

The Library of Congress contains a 
most interesting collection of engraved 
portraits of noted men ranging from the 
third to the eighteenth century, and as 
it contains rare examples of the work 
not only of the great painters, but of the 
most famous engravers, it repays care- 
ful study. 

There are about five hundred of these 
portraits, and among them are to be 
found Englishmen, Frenchmen, Dutch- 
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men, Spaniards, Italians, and Ger- 
mans, and one is able to study history 
as one turns the portfolios where they 
are incased. 

Small explanatory cards give names 
and dates, and by adding a few con- 
necting links, dramatic biographies of 
kings, dukes, emperors, scientists, 
painters, poets, reformers, councilors, 
and diplomats unfold. If one is not 
familiar with at least ome important 
fact in the life of each, he is inspired 
to “look him up,” to learn more, so 
insistently do the faces compel atten- 
tion. 

The greater number of the prints are 
of the French School of the seventeenth 
century, that period during the reign of 
Louis XIV, when the fine arts received 
so much encouragement from the state 
and when line engraving reached its 
highest point in brilliancy and perfection 
of technique, when portraits were as 
illuminating as pages of memoirs of the 
court. While the collection of French 
courtiers is most fascinating and the 
engravings exquisite in grace and deli- 
cacy, there is a greater variety in the 
work of some of the earlier engravers 
of other schools. 

The first portrait in point of time is 
that of Urban I, which takes us back 
to the early part of the third century, 
as he died in 230 A.D. He was bishop 
of Rome in 224, succeeding Calixtus. 
It is a quaint old portrait, probably 
imaginary, by Raphael. 

Raphael is so much better known by 
his frescoes in the Vatican, his wonder- 
ful religious and historical pictures, that 
the few portraits he painted have per- 
haps not received their just considera- 








F1G. 1.—Jacques Bénigne Bossuet. Painted by Hyacinthe Rigaud. Engraved by Pierre 


Imbert Drevet. 
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Fic. 2.—Erasmus. Painted by Hans Holbein. Etched by Joseph Felix Bracquemond. 


tion, though they rank with the great 
world portraits. 

When Raphael was in Rome, he was 
a favorite at the papal court, and an 
intimate friend of noblemen and influ- 
ential officials. He was crowded with 
work, but it was chiefly mural decora- 
tion and altar pieces. Perhaps his best- 
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known portrait is the striking one of 
Pope Julius II (Fig. 3). The original 
is in the Uffizi at Florence, and no one 
who has seen it can forget the fine old 
man, seated in his arm-chair, wearing 
his Pope’s cap. The portrait has great 
dignity and beauty of color. The Pope’s 
snowy beard and thoughtful downcast 
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FG. 3.—Pope Julius I]. Painted by Raphael. Engraved 
by Moritz Steinla. 


eyes give him a kindly, benevolent ex- 
pression, that does not suggest his warlike 
nature. When Michelangelo was mak- 
ing a bust of him, he said to the artist, 
“Why represent me with a book, give 
me a sword.” The face is in striking 
contrast to that of Leo X, who was 
Pope from 1503 to 1513. Leo was fat 
and homely and is represented seated 
at a table with two cardinals, Giulio dei 
Medici and L. dei Rossi, behind him in 
the shadow. Raphael has painted him 
with uncompromising truth. Raphael’s 
own portrait by himself, a lovely boyish 
face—he was about twenty-three—is 
exquisitely poetic and delicate. His 
face wears an uplifted expression, as if 
he already saw the lovely madonnas, 
saints, and angels that he was to paint 
so marvelously. The picture is en- 
graved in pure line, rather too smooth 
and not as well done as the Diirer 


portrait by the same engraver Francois 
Forster (Fig. 4). 

It was the fashion among the early 
Italian painters to use their neighbors 
and friends as models, so the fifteenth- 
century Italian fresco might be called 
a sort of “historical portrait gallery.” 
The Medici family have appeared at 
various times; in Gozzoli’s *‘Adoration 
of the Magi,” in the Riccardi palace 
chapel, also in Botticelli’s ‘*Adoration.” 

They were so long dominant in Italy, 
that the history of Florence is a history 
of the Medici family. ‘‘Cosimo, by his 
alliance with Milan, Rome, and Venice, 
preserved the integral of Florence, but 
he was expelled as a tyrant in 1430,” the 
little card beneath his picture tells us. 
There is a portrait of Francois de 
Medici, Grand Duke of Tuscany, son 
of Cosimo, whom he succeeded, by 
Rubens, engraved by Edelinck. 





FG. 4.—Albrecht Diirer. Painted by himself. Engraved 
by Francois Forster. 
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Three curious little prints of Christo- 
pher Columbus do not inspire one with 
a feeling of patriotism that his face 
ought to awaken. We would rather he 
discovered us than that we should have 
discovered him! A large etching done 
by a modern etcher gives him a 
stronger, more manly personality that 
would surely have pleased the explorer 
much better. 

The poets Dante and Petrarch, each 
wear the peculiar close cowl-like hood, 
which was the fashion in their Italian 
day. It is interesting to contrast 
Petrarch’s round, cheerful face, with 
Dante’s sad, poetic, and classic fea- 
tures. Dante, by Stefano Tofanelli, is 
painted standing against an ivy-covered 
wall, which might be a corner of one of 
the beautiful Florentine cloisters. 

Three beautiful portraits of Erasmus, 
all by Holbein, are etched by a 
French, English, and Flemish engraver. 
Holbein was a close friend of the 
scholar, whose portrait he painted many 
times. 

The most famous (Fig. 2) is the one 
representing the satirist seated at his 
desk writing, his face in profile, his cap 
pulled down over his ears. The back- 
ground is an elaborately decorated 
dark-green curtain, against which the 
face stands out cameo-like. 

It was his friendship for Erasmus 
that was the occasion of Holbein’s first 
visit to England in 1524, when he carried 
an introduction to Sir Thomas More, by 
whom he was entertained. More wrote 
to Erasmus, “Thy painter, dearest 
Erasmus, is a wonderful artist.’’ More 
must have been an inspiring subject 
for the skilful painter, who made several 
portraits of him, also an exquisite 
miniature which is in the collection of 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. Henry VIII 
was his intimate friend, delighting in 
his wit and learning. It was doubtless 
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through More that Holbein became 
court painter, a position he held until 
his death. 

Among portraits of the artists we find 
Michelangelo, Titian, Leonardo da 
Vinci, and Diirer, each painted by him- 
self. One feels that they must be photo- 
graphic, so truly do they satisfy one’s 
conception. There are three of Diirer, 
who was unquestionably a great por- 
trait painter, though chiefly known 
by his engravings and woodcuts. His 
whole life was an apprenticeship to art. 
He began when he was thirteen, when 
he made that charming sketch of him- 
self holding up one finger, which he 
drew too long and attempted to correct, 
leaving the original outline plainly 
visible. 

His later portraits resemble very 
strongly this youthful face and it would 
seem as if the long curls he effected 
ought to belong to his boyhood years. 
He was a sincere and devout man and 
it is sad to learn that ‘his life was 
embittered by a nagging wife.” It is 
supposed that his famous engravings, 
“Knight and Death,” and ‘Melan- 
cholia,’” possessed a mystical obscurity 
that ‘‘might mean conjugal infelicity.” 
More light is thus thrown on his friend- 
ship for Hans Sachs and their devotion 
to the little sausage house in Nurem- 
berg. 

Luther and Melanchthon are scen 
together, painted by Lucas Cranach, 
painter to the Saxon Court in 1504, in 
an elaborate setting, surrounded by 
small engravings of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John and a small enuncia- 
tion between the heads of the two 
reformers. 

Vasari’s portrait of Benvenuto Cel- 
lini cannot be said to tell the “inner 
story,’ as his face does not awaken 
memories of the exciting days when he 
was casting his ‘‘Perseus.’’ Nor does it 
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Fic. 5.—William Hogarth. Painted by himself. 
Engraved by Benjamin Smith. 


seem possible from his benign and be- 
nevolent expression that ‘“‘he had a bad 
temper, was not honest, to be his rival 
was to face death every day, and to 
contradict him was to risk being 
knocked down!’ One is moved to 
doubt a little the portrait’s authen- 
ticity, as one has come to doubt Vasari’s 
entertaining art history. 

The Behams, Barthel and Hans 
Sebald, were from Nuremberg and 
were the most eminent of the ‘Little 
Masters.’” They came under Diirer’s 
influence, but excelled in delicate en- 
graving of great depth of expression. 
The portrait of the Emperor Charles V 
of Germany, designed and engraved by 
Barthel Beham in 1531, is declared by Sir 
Seymour Haden to be a masterpiece. 

We find among the portraits Calvin, 
Tasso, Raleigh, Tycho Brahe, Edmund 


Spenser, Shakespeare, Goltzius, Henry 
Ill, Henry IV, and Charles IX of 
France. 

The Van Dyck portraits show him an 
etcher as well as a painter. He was a 
pupil of Rubens, but surpassed him 
in portraiture. His capacity for work 
must have been tremendous. During 
his seven years in England he painted 
one thousand portraits. He painted all 
the great families in England, Italy, and 
the Netherlands. He was an “‘inter- 
preter of aristocracy.”’ Beside giving 
to each sitter the greatest distinction 
and charm, he possessed a fine decora- 
tive sense and knew how to paint satin, 
delicate lace, and rich velvets. It is 
said that in the city of Genoa he painted 
seventy-two portraits. He was emi- 
nently fitted for the position of court 
painter, to which Charles I appointed 
him. Three months after his arrival he 
was publicly knighted and the king 
gave him a chain and locket set with 





Fic. 6.—Guillaume de Brisacier. Painted by 
Mignard. Engraved by Masson. 
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ae IV. REY DE ESPANOL. 
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Fic. 7.—Philip IV, King of Spain. 
diamonds, containing his picture. The 
famous Louvre portrait, where Charles 
is seen in hunting costume, standing in 
profile, an equerry holding his horse at 
the right, a charming landscape in the 
background, is engraved by Robert 
Strange, an English engraver, who, 
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Painted by Velasquez. 


pa ne ae Mie 


Engraved by Goya. 


through the influence of his friend Sir 
Benjamin West, was granted permis- 
sion to copy the Van Dyck portraits 
of the Stuarts in the royal collec- 
tions. 

Rembrandt is seen in three fine ex- 
amples, Hermann Doomer, Jan Six, the 
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old Burgomaster of Amsterdam, and 
himself. 

No one face has been more often 
represented in art than Rembrandt’s. 
He was very fond of painting his own 
portrait, of which there are fifty, beside 
twenty-seven efched portraits. 

His biographers do not seem to think 
it was vanity that he represented him- 
self in every conceivable costume and 
hat, with his hair sometimes long, 
sometimes short, sometimes curled, 
sometimes straight—but rather that 
he was simply making studies of light 
and shade, facial expression, reflections 
of light on different textures. What- 
ever his motive, the art world is richer 
by these wonderful portraits. 

Hermann Doomer wears the broad 
Puritan hat and stiff ruff in which 
Rembrandt never appeared in his own 
portraits, preferring something more 
fantastic and romantic. Doomer’s por- 
trait is so marvelously lifelike and 
speaking that one feels almost rude not 
to stop and tell him how ‘“‘glad you are 
to have met him.” 

Several of the pictures bear no ex- 
planatory note, excepting that the men 
“flourished”’ between certain dates. 
Two fascinating prints are of Dutch- 
men, Jacob van Hoorn, and Jan Kniper, 
who “‘flourished”’ from 1638 to 1745. 
They must have done so to some pur- 
pose, as their striking faces, seamed and 
lined, their rather rakish hats worn at 
tipping angles, would indicate that they 
were gentlemen of large experience. 
They were painted by Quinckhardt and 
beautifully engraved in fine telling lines 
by Houbraken. 

Two distinctive portraits, repre- 
sented by two of the greatest names in 
Spanish art, are portraits of Philip II] 
and Philip IV of Spain, painted by Ve- 
lasquez and engraved by Goya (Fig. 7). 


Velasquez must have painted twenty- 
five or thirty portraits of Philip IV. 

The king gave him for a studio the 
north gallery of the Alcazar, which 
communicated with the royal apart- 
ments, and he was in the habit of pay- 
ing the artist a daily visit. Velasquez 
went twice to Italy, the last time for 
the purpose of collecting pictures and 
casts for the Alcazar. 

Goya y Lucientes was a very different 
personality and his youth was rather 
turbulent. Street fights and _hair- 
breadth escapes may have given the 
brutal character which his art  pos- 
sesses. His etchings and aquatints are 
very much prized and sought after by 
collectors. 

When we come to the French prints 
we find twelve portraits of Louis XIV 
done by the best of the French artists 
and engravers. The most famous one, 
called the ‘‘official historical”’ portrait 
by Rigaud (whose full name is simply 
Hyacinthe Francois H.M.P. le M.A.J. 
Rigaud-y-Ros), represents the king 
full length, wearing his wonderful 
ermine-lined velvet cloak, thrown back 
to reveal his “‘small clothes,”’ silk hose, 
and buckled shoes. The towering wig 
and arrogant expression of his face are 
the crowning touches of his kingly mag- 
nificence. The portrait is engraved in 
the most finished manner by Drevet, 
who possessed rare skill in representing 
lace and fur. 

Lebrun, Nattier, Nanteuil, Largil- 
liére, and Rigaud were the great French 
portrait painters of the seventeenth 
century. The two last were friends, 
perhaps because Largilliére preferred 
to paint women’s portraits and Rigaud 
men’s. It is reported that he said: “If 
I make a true likeness of a woman, it 
is often unsatisfactory to the sitter, 
because not beautiful, and if beautiful, 
it is not satisfactory to me, because not 
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true.’ He painted kings and queens, 
delighting in satins, ermines, masses of 
drapery, richly carved furniture, and 
polished armor. He was called the Van 
Dyck of France. 

The Drevets, Pierre, and Pierre Im- 
bert, recognized the peculiar character 
of the work of Rigaud and adapted 
their fine technique of portrait engrav- 
ing to its needs. Pierre engraved forty- 
one plates after Rigaud and nine after 
Largilliére. 

The portrait of Jacques Bénigne Bos- 
suet, which was engraved by him in 
1723, after the painting by Rigaud, is 
considered one of the four finest por- 
trait engravings ever made. The old 
white-haired bishop stands resplendent 
in his rich lace-trimmed robe that falls 
in ample folds about him. There is a 
light upon the head and face, while the 
background is dark shadow, giving the 
print a brilliant tone (Fig. 1). 

The collection contains nearly one 
hundred prints drawn or engraved, or 
both, by Robert Nanteuil, and it would 
be impossible to enumerate them, or the 
long list of distinguished men who made 
French history, art, and letters. 

Nanteuil was the real founder of the 
school of French portrait engravers. 
He drew his portraits from life, hence 
they were better than most reproduc- 
tive work. As they were largely en- 
graved after pencil, or crayon, they 
were undoubtedly cheaper than if they 
had been done in oil, which may have 
been the reason he had so large a 
clientele. 

He was wonderful in his modeling of 
heads and in the expression he gave the 
faces, which were always alert, always 
dignified. Some one has said, ‘‘Nanteuil 
shows his sitter, not only as he looks, 
but as he wants to look, not only as he 
is, but as he wants to be,”’ which cer- 
tainly must have satisfied the most 
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exacting. He executed 280 plates, 
nearly all portraits and most of them 
from his own drawings from life. 

The collection contains the portrait 
of Pompone de Belliévre, by Charles 
Lebrun, engraved by Nanteuil, which in 
the opinion of connoisseurs is the most 
beautiful portrait in all line engraving, 
also (Fig. 6) Guillaume de Brisacier 
(“The Gray-haired Man,” so called on 
account of the beautiful engraving of the 
hair), engraved by Masson after the 
painting by Mignard. The latter is con- 
sidered one of the four finest portraits in 
engraving. 

But where shall one stop in the 
absorbing survey! Moliére, the author 
and actor, Malherbe, the lyric poet, 
Mansart, Louis’ architect, Corneille, 
Richelieu, the Napoleons, Watteau, the 
painter of shepherds and shepherdesses, 
Bartolozzi, the Italian engraver, nine 
portraits of Frederick the Great of 
Prussia, at all stages of youth and age, 
in all costumes, on horseback, a-foot, 
before and after battle, Callot, Poussin, 
Inigo Jones—and on ad infinitum. 

There are only a few English por- 
traits in the collection, and many of 
the representative names are missing. 

England was the last of the European 
countries to develop a national school. 
After Van Dyck came Sir Peter Lely 
and Sir Godfrey Kneller, then Rey- 
nolds, Romney, Gainsborough, Hopp- 
ner, and Lawrence. 

These painters all have a certain 
similarity of style and workmanship. 
Their sitters were handsome men, 
beautiful women, and lovely children 
who liked posing in romantic réles, in 
becoming, graceful costumes. In the 
portrait of Grinling Gibbons, an Eng- 
lish woodcarver, we find two of the 
well-known English artists — Kneller 
and John Smith. 

When Kneller was quite a young man 
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he asked to be allowed to paint a por- 
trait of Charles Il. The king consented 
if he could sit at the same time to Sir 
Peter Lely, who had already been com- 
missioned to paint him. When the pic- 
tures were finished, Kneller’s was so 
much the better and done with such 
rapidity and ease, in spite of the fact 
that Lely chose the best light and posi- 
tion, that the court was delighted and 
Kneller’s future was assured. Charles 
sent him to France to paint Louis XIV, 
and ten reigning monarchs sat to him. 
He was made a baronet in 1715. Among 
his many friends were poets and men of 
letters who extolled him in ode and 
verse. 

Addison, Dryden, and Pope were his 
enthusiastic admirers and his portraits 
of them are all seen in the collection. 
Pope wrote his epitaph, which is en- 
graved on the monument erected to 
him in Westminster Abbey. Among 
the portraits by Kneller we find John 


Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, 
William III, Congreve, and Steele. 

Whistler considered Hogarth the 
greatest English artist that ever lived. 
It was not until after his death that 
his paintings were appreciated. His 
contemporaries were entirely taken up 
with his “pictorial satires’’ and his 
engravings. 

His own portrait is an interesting one. 
Painted in an oval, his face round and 
rather coarse, emerges from a fur bon- 
net that fits tightly about his ears. His 
big bulldog sits in solemn state on the 
table close by as if guarding not only 
his master, but a pile of books and a 
palette. The picture is engraved in stip- 
ple by Benjamin Smith (Fig. 5). 

One is embarrassed by the richness 
of the library collection, and does not 
know whether to devote one’s time to 
the men, or their engravers, to gossip, 


or to art. 


Washington, D.C. 
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A NOTE ON PLANT DRAWING 


ALFRED M. Brooks 


ANY people are in the habit 

of regarding all exquisite, or 

extremely delicate, or finely 
touched drawings as unimportant, if 
not positively bad. They are prone to 
make the mistake long ago made by 
Ruskin when he wrote that he would 
give more for a single sweep of Turner's 
brush than a thousand years of the 
niggling of Hobbema. They mistake 
what is highly finished for finical. They 
forget that truth may be narrow in 
range as well as broad. They overlook 
the fact that niggling means laboriously 
touching the paper or canvas, with 





Fic. 1.—The Rose, by James Holland. 


brush or pencil, when the resulting 
touches do not mean, either individu- 
ally or collectively, something definite 
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Fic. 2.—Spray of Woodbine, by Martin Mower. 


and foreintended. A niggling touch is 
an irrelevant touch. It isan unthought- 
ful touch. But Hobbema’s touches, 
fine and precise, do every one of them 
mean something. For example, com- 
pare these trees, branch and _ leaf 
(Fig. 3), from his ‘“‘Water Mill,” or 
better still, his ‘‘ Avenue Middleharmis,”’ 
one of the noblest of landscapes. That 
narrowness of manner more than 
breadth, necessarily pertains to small, 
or extremely careful records of plant 
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—Part of ‘The Water Mill,” by Hobbema. 
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FIG. 4. 


Ruskin’s Studies of the Morning-glory. 


erowth, either drawn or painted, is 
often wrongly assumed. Large things 
can be done in a restricted manner and 
yet be fine, even the finest of their sort. 
Witness the work of Huysum at his 
best. That he is not broad in the sense 
in which Turner and Titian are broad 
should not of itself condemn him. On 
the other hand, some of the smallest 
pictures possess a breadth equal to that 
ever attained by any artist. The point 
is, that good drawing implies conveying 
faithful impressions by means of line 
and color. The manner of one draughts- 
man will differ from that of another just 
as the style of one writer differs from 
that of another. The aim of each, if 
he be good, is to record fact, and to 
emphasize the beauty of such fact. 

Of good drawing in a narrow manner, 
not niggled because every line and dot 
means some definite thing in the sum 
total of a truthful and beautiful record, 
the rose (Fig. 1), by James Holland, 
offers a capital illustration. And yet it 
is not to be compared with the spray of 
woodbine (Fig. 2) by Martin Mower. 
The two drawings are alike in kind, but 
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unlike in degree. They are similar in 
being careful transcripts of reality, but 
different in that one, the rose, does not 
rise above fact, while the other, the 
woodbine, does. The Holland rose is a 
specific rose and a lovely one. That is 
all. Mower’s woodbine is something 
other than a specific spray because, 
although the reality of this specific 
spray will fascinate anyone who knows 
the pretty plant, the art of it, its sheer 
beauty fills the mind with thoughts of 
woodbine everywhere and always. This 
rose is a bit of particular art and good 
because highly truthful. This wood- 
bine, no less truthful, is a bit of art 
which rises above the particular to the 
general, a broad and splendid drawing 
beside a good, although narrow one. 
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Fic. 5.—A page from a Japanese artist’s sketch-book. 
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Ruskin’s studies of morning-glory 
(Fig. 4) are a clearly explanatory par- 
allel, on a somewhat higher level, to 
Holland’s rose. For such a parallel to 
Mower’s woodbine we can turn to the 
page of a Japanese artist’s sketch-book 
(Fig. 5). While it would be hard to 
beat the truth of Ruskin’s large bud in 
the lower line, it is truth stated in a 
narrow manner as compared with what 
is to be seen on the Japanese page. 
Look at the snail shell. It is the essence 
of breadth. The whole is greater than 
any of the parts, but the parts are not 
neglected. This again is more than a 
specific snail shell, mightily specific as 
it is. Both convoluted objects, it and 
the morning-glory, they offer excep- 
tional opportunity for comparison. 

Notice the trembling bough with the 
half-frightened, wholly excited bird 
clinging to its under side, ready for the 
spider, at once, enemy and prey. See 
how the filiment of web, fanned by the 
air of the fluttering wings of the other 
bird, is bowed out of the perpendicular. 
Again, in the petals of the chrysanthe- 
mums every touch is masterly because 
placed with evident purpose of por- 


traying present fact and, at the same 
time, making us think of the whole 
realm of fact, the wonderful chrysanthe- 
mum world, from which the particular 
instance under consideration chances to 
be taken. 

Niggled drawing is bad because it is 
purposeless. No example need be given. 
There are too many in the world 
already. Narrow drawing may be fine 
and, in some circumstances, the only 
right kind. But broad draughtsman- 
ship is invariably the mark of great 
artists. 

Many a man tries to mask both ig- 
norance and inability beneath a spe- 
cious breadth. To know the difference 
is essential to appreciation. The only 
way to learn to distinguish is by constant 
comparison. The four last cuts dis- 
cussed are good “first material.’’ What 
has been said of them is meant in the 
nature of suggestion. No man learns 
to draw well or to understand drawing 

“father of all the arts’’—save by 
looking through his own eyes, and him- 
self using a pencil constantly. 


Indiana University 
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Fic. 1.—Housetops in Winter. 


THE ART OF CLARENCE K. CHATTERTON 


Ottver S. Tonks 


HE tendency of modern poetry, 

such as that of Gibson, is to rec- 

ognize beauty in the prosaic inci- 
dents of life, and the same disposition 
to seek the interesting in the common- 
place is observable in modern painting. 
In demonstration of this one hardly 
need go farther than to mention Bel- 
lows’ ‘‘Forty Kids” and “Cliff Dwell- 
ers,’ or Glackens’ street scenes of the 
East Side, New York. To this group 
of painters of the “‘prosaic’’ belongs 
Clarence K. Chatterton. 
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Those who are familiar with the exhi- 
bitions of the Salmagundi and Mac- 
Dowell Clubs, and the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, will doubtless 
remember him as a painter of the Hud- 
son Valley, and particularly of its ship- 
ping, docks, and busybody tugs. This 
is in part due to the unusual character 
of the subject. A more just recollection 
of Chatterton’s work would include por- 
traits and scenes apart from the river. 
But, wherever the scenes are laid, his 
interest, in most instances, seems to 
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reside in those places with which people 
are associated. 

Perhaps as distinctive as any of the 
artist’s work is a canvas called ** House- 
tops in Winter’ (Fig. 1). Snow-bur- 
dened roofs, giving glimpses of cavern- 
ous streets below, might seem to be as 
commonplace a subject as anyone could 
desire. But they become a glorified 
theme in the realization of solid form 
defined by a skilfully manipulated light. 
One suspects, to be honest, that Chat- 
terton chose his subject not for any 
inherent interest which it might possess 
in itself, but because it offered him an 
opportunity to paint light. So true is 
his sense for this phenomenon in nature 
that through its agency in this picture 
the forms become tactile, atmosphere 
is created, and even the time of day is 
definitely indicated. The length of the 
shadows, of course, show that the hour 
was early or late—but they tell nothing 
more. It remained for the peculiarly 
warm quality of the light on the snow- 
blanketed housetops to show that it is 
late afternoon. I have referred to the 
atmosphere in the picture. I have only 
to record its bleakness as the eye 
searches into the depths of the picture 
to a remote and cold horizon. 

A contrast to the last picture is offered 
by one called “In the Park.”’ It is a 
comfortable painting in which the mel- 
low autumn sun filters down through 
the trees while people lounge on settees, 
gossip on the walks of the park, or go 
about their business. But interesting 
as the anecdotal side may be, it is again 
the problem of light which has attracted 
the painter, and, | may say, attracts the 
spectator. By it, and in it, the figures 
and inanimate objects —trees, fences, 
and buildings — stand free and tangible 
to the eye. 

In a more poetic mood than these 
pictures is the ‘‘Nocturne”’ (Fig. 2) with 


its glimpse, Whistlerian in effect, of a 
river pier by moonlight. From behind 
the clouds the light from the hidden 
moon silvers the water, while through 
the gloaming the twinkling lights of 
shore and passing boats wink like fire- 
flies. If one wished to follow Whistler 
further, the picture might well be called 
an arrangement in grays and greens. 

With the ‘“*Nocturne’”’ one approaches 
a favorite theme of the artist—the Hud- 
son River. But whereas its lazy barges 
and smoky tugs possessed almost ethe- 
real beauty by night, by day they are 
themselves, and, in Mr. Chatterton’s 
canvases, become the realities of Kip- 
ling’s ‘“‘Day’s Work.”’ An example is 
the ‘“‘Coal Wharf” (Fig. 4). Beside a 
grimy coal-shed we get a glimpse of 
mirror-smooth water upon which play 
the reflections of the black building and 
the dingy tugs that slip puffing around 
the end of the pier. In itself, one might 
say, an unattractive theme, it becomes 
under the orderly composition and color 
sense of the painter a lovely harmony of 
grays and pinks, rendered all the more 
delicate by the dissonance of the black 
note of shed and tugs. 

The same ability to evolve a picture 
from seemingly unattractive material 
appears in ““The Dredge.’’ This picture 
happens to be but a sketch jotted down 
for future use, but it illuminates so well 
what | have said of the painter’s style 
that I mention it here. Yet this is in 
no sense an apology, for, sketchy as it 
is, it illustrates the artist’s composi- 
tional instinct and ability to realize 
space. It may not be out of place to 
call attention to the clever balance ob- 
tained by the introduction of the barge 
as a note to offset the gaunt silhouette 
of the dredge. 

In portraiture Chatterton shows the 
same direct method which he employed 
in landscape. In the portrait of Mrs. 
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Fic. 2.—A Nocturne of a river pier by moonlight. 


D. one is immediately aware of the 
robustness of the brushwork. This qual- 
ity, however, is not so obtrusive as to 
startle, for while, on the one hand, there 
is no indication of laboriously won sub- 
tlety in gradation, on the other it stops 
short of being slap-dash. The problem 
which the artist has here set himself is 
that of painting the portrait of a person 
sitting in a brilliant light which so 
floods the figure as to leave both sides 
of the face almost equally illuminated. 
This quality has been successfully ob- 
tained by a sure fluid stroke which 
models firmly and without hesitation. 
Still there is no haste; only a happy 
restraint. This, by keeping the middle 
ground between slick, slippery finish, 
and ultra sketchiness, achieves a pecu- 
liarly convincing portrait. Much of this 
lifelike effect is due to a remarkable 
power which Chatterton possesses in 
the painting of the eves. The same 
vital quality is seen in Robert Henri’s 
work; and maybe Chatterton obtained 
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his power from his teacher Henri. But 
this startlingly living character in the 
eves is not alone in making the likeness 
real. Much of the conviction which the 
figure carries is a result of an ability to 
realize the three-dimensional solidity of 
a physical body upon the two-dimen- 
sional surface of the canvas. 

Less closely painted than the last 
and done with an even more fluid stroke, 
is the portrait of the ‘“Skipper.’’ It was 
finished in a couple of sittings and is 
therefore free from the dangerous refin- 
ing to which artists sometimes fall prey. 
The portrait hasan effective, instantane- 
ous appearance even more unstudied 
than that of the picture of Mrs. D. At 
the same time a splendid solidity has 
been preserved so that the comfortable 
fashion in which a somewhat heavy man 
settles down into himself is most con- 
vincingly indicated. 

Another portrait, that of Professor 
T., shows Chatterton in a still different 
mood. In this instance, in which one 





Fic. 3.—Portrait of Professor T. 
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Fic. 4.—T 


suspects the subject was chosen for the 
splendid effect of his black silk gown 
and crimson hood, the modeling of the 
head, especially on the lighted side, is 
almost caressingly smooth. By this 
method a flesh quality has been ob- 
tained which is remarkably living. The 
eyes, as in the other portraits, are finely 
painted and throughout the figure the 
artist has presented the tactile quality 
of a physical body. The pose is easy 
and, whether natural to the sitter or 
not, dignified. The likeness, I know 
from a long acquaintance with the 
original of the portrait, is a true one 
(cf. Fig. 3). 

What Chatterton’s artistic training 
may have been is, I suppose, of little 
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-he Coal Wharf. 


consequence. But since the critic is 
usually prone to trace mannerisms back 
from pupil to teacher—just as fond 
relatives trace back color of eyes or 
shapes of ears from child to parent—it 
seems as if in some of Chatterton’s 
work, as, for example, the portrait of 
Mrs. D., the influence of Henri, his 
teacher, lingered. Certainly the burn- 
ing eyes recall those of the latter artist’s 
figures. In the ‘“‘Skipper,’’ on the other 
hand, the smoother, somewhat suaver 
style of Chase, under whom Chatterton 
also worked, appears. But in neither 
case is the reminiscence more than fleet- 
ing. Certainly in the portrait of Pro- 
fessor T., even these faint indications 
have gone. 
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A Statue of Euripides in the Vatican, Rome 














TO EURIPIDES 


Euripides, thou poet true and great, 

Deep thinker of the mysteries of fate, 
Didst thou not tremble at the very brink 
Of doubt and in its fearful maelstrom sink? 


Or didst thou ever reach conclusion sure 

And thy frail bark in anchorage secure 

With hope’s strong anchor fasten, near a land 
Which proved to thee a hospitable strand? 


For this I know, thy life in anxious doubt 

Was mixed with fears within and griefs without. 
Oh, tell us, couldst thou consolation find 

In any speculations of the mind? 


Thy friend, the thinker Socrates, once found 
A happy hope, which surely all around 

His soul did twine, to cheer him on his way 
And at the end to brighten death’s dark day. 


His arguments could not convince, tho’ strong: 
’Twas hope that bore him cheerfully along 
O’er life’s dark sea to that far-distant shore 
Where all is clear and gloom exists no more. 


Was such hope thine? Oh, tell us. Who can say 
We shall not, at some future happy day, 

Know that a ray of hope dispelled for thee 

The cloud of doubt, and thou didst clearly see? 


ROBERT C. HORN 
Muhlenberg College 
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DANTE’S HOUSE IN FLORENCE 


"Twas here he lived 

Though ’twas the outer shell 

That shut the throng from his romantic soul. 
"Twas here his pen 

At fervent, glistening heat 

His great thoughts traced in words of glowing fire. 


’Twas here he lived 

Beside this ingleside 

Whose hearth-irons often felt his passioned hand. 

"Twas here he quaffed 

Dew for his parched lips 

Drawn from this urn, when thought claimed birth in speech. 


"Twas here he lived 

With Beatrice by his side 

In imaged fancies; twined her life with his. 

’Twas here his mind 

On imaged picture’s steed 

Roamed heav’n and earth and depths and planes of hell. 


’Twas here he lived. 

There stand his ancient chest 

And time-stained desk where sat the undying bard— 
His ghost dwells here 

In shadows of the past— 

This very lamp once lit his hand to fame. 


’Twas here he lived 

And ever shall abide 

While Florentines shall Florence love, revere. 
And Beatrice 

Shall hallow Arno’s side 

With grace and glance in art while Dante lives. 


FRANK MOORE JEFFERY 








©A. N. Taylor 
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THE ROCKEFELLER VENUS 


ALLAN MARQUAND 


N the March number of ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY, pages 181-83, Prof. 
David M. Robinson published 

with judicious doubts a notice of the 

so-called Altoviti Venus attributed 
boldly to Praxiteles by Charles de Kay 
in the November number of the Art 

World. 

This statue was for some years in this 
country and in London, and has been 
seen by many classical archaeologists, 
from whom Mr. de Kay no doubt ex- 
pected a ‘‘quicker, bolder, and more 
general reception’’ of the conclusions 
which he reached concerning the statue 
some years ago. But he is singularly 
reticent concerning the conclusions of 
students of classical sculpture. I pub- 
lished the first notice of this statue in 
Scribner's Magazine for October, 1897, 
in which I expressed the same doubts 
as those now published by Professor 
Robinson in ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Later, Mr. Marshall expressed his 
doubts in the Nation. In 1900, Luigi 
Milani, Professor of Archaeology in the 


University of Florence and Director of 
the Museo Archeologico, published in 
the Strena Helbigiana an article giving 
the history of the statue (which the 
antiquity dealer had carefully con- 
cealed) and an archaeological apprecia- 
tion of the statue, which deserves more 
careful study than I can afford to give 
at this time. I will therefore content 
myself with a few remarks on the his- 
tory and the appreciation of the statue. 


I. THE HISTORY OF THE STATUE 
There are two irrelevant citations 
which Professor Milani introduced into 
the history of the statue: (1) Benve- 
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nuto da Imola in a note to the roth 
Canto of the Purgatorio (ed. Lacaita, 
Florence, 1887, III, p. 280) writes in 1357, 
“Ego autem vidi Florentine 72 domo 
privata statuam Veneris de marmore 
mirabilem in eo habitu in quo olim 
pingebatur Venus. Erat enim mulier 
speciosissima nuda tenens manum 
sinistrum ad pudenda, dextram 
vero ad mammillas et dicebatur opus 
Polycleti, quod non credo quia— 
Polycletus sculpsit in aere non in mar- 
more.’ That Benvenuto in 1357 saw 
in a private house in Florence a marble 
pudic Venus is quite possible, but there 
are many private houses in Florence 
dating back to 357 and so many Ve- 
nuses of this type in existence (cf. Ber- 
nouilli, A phrodite, pp. 220-48; Reinach, 
Repertoire, 1, pp. 321-40; 1, pp. 350-58, 
III, pp. 108-9), that the identification of 
the statue seen by Benvenuto is now 
impossible. (2) In the street known as 
the Borgo degli Albizzi, No. 18 is a 
palace belonging first to the Albizzi 
family, then in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries to the Valori family, 
later it fell into the hands of the Guicci- 
ardini and today belongs to the Altoviti 
family. When it belonged toSenator Bac- 
cio Valori in 1570 he decorated its fagade 
with a series of tnnks, hence it was popu- 
larly known as the Palazzo dei Visacci 
or ugly faces. Bocchi in his Bellezze di 
Firenze (ed. 1591, p. 178; ed. Cinelli, 
1677, p. 362), besides mentioning the 
busts, gives an inventory of the works 
of art belonging to Baccio Valori. 
Amongst the “figure di marmo, lodate 
molto di artifizio antico’”’ is mentioned 
“una tutta é intera, figurata per una 
Venere.’”’ He gives no details, so that 
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it would be a wild guess to suppose this 
to be a pudic rather than some other 
type of Venus and wilder still to iden- 
tify it with the Venus referred to by 
Benvenuto da Imola. Whether this 
Venus was sold with the house to the 
Guicciardini and by them to the Alto- 
viti the records, so far as I know, are 
silent. The Altoviti family had a palace 
in another quarter of Florence and 
came into possession of the one in the 
Borgo degli Albizzi comparatively re- 
cently. Whether they ever were the 
possessors of, or harbored in that palace 
a marble Venus of any kind we do not 
know. Hence it is a misnomer to desig- 
nate the Rockefeller as the ‘‘Altoviti’’ 
Venus. (3) Near the Albizzi-Valori- 
Guicciardini-Altoviti palace in the 
Borgo degli Albizzi were a series of 
houses belonging at one time to various 
members of the Pazzi family (cf. Bocchi, 
ed. Cinelli, pp. 368-69). One or all of 
these Pazzi houses were taken down and 
a new palace constructed by the archi- 
tect Ammanati in 1568 for Don Antonio 
Ramirez de Montalvo, chamberlain of 
the Grand Duke Cosimo de’ Medici. It 
was from this Montalvo palace, No. 24 
Borgo degli Albizzi—not from the Alto- 
viti palace, No. 18 in the same street— 
that the Rockefeller Venus was ac- 
quired in the year 1889 by the antiquity 
dealer Gustavo Volterra. Hence it 
would be correct to designate it, with 
Reinach (Repertoire, 111, p. 108, No. 2), 
the ‘‘Montalvo,”’ not with de Kay the 
“Altoviti,’”” Venus. Perhaps also we 
would be safer to follow Reinach further 
and consider it ‘‘suspect.”’ 

This leads us to say a few words as to 
Il. THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL APPRECIATION 
OF THE STATUE 

By the archaeological appreciation of 
the statue I mean such a study of the 
material, technique, and motive as will 


assist us in determining its authorship 
and date. I do not propose a detailed 
study, but merely offer a few observa- 
tions which I trust may be helpful. 

(1) The marble of which the statue is 
made is said by Mr. de Kay to be 
Pentelic (notwithstanding the known 
preference of Praxiteles for Parian mar- 
ble). On the other hand, Professor 
Milani finds the marble to be from 
Carrara, its streaky character indicat- 
ing it to be not from the best quarries. 
The marble, when I saw it, was of a 
brownish tone, in places almost greasy 
in character. This color I have never 
seen in any Greek or Roman statue, 
though something like it may be found 
in some Renaissance sculptures. The 
explanation at first given was that dur- 
ing the Napoleonic period the statue 
lay hidden in a stable yard in Sicily. 
Later it was said to have been packed 
in cedar shavings which became wet 
during the voyage across the ocean and 
so soiled the statue. Now some one has 
discovered Pliny’s well-known record 
that Praxiteles loved best of all his 
statues those which Nikias had painted. 
How sad for the archaeologists to learn 
now that Signor Volterra ‘‘washed off 
the old layersof paint with warm water,” 
leaving to us this brown Venus. Did 
the washing off of ancient polychromy 
ever have this effect before? I am 
rather inclined to suspect that some 
dealer put oz some wash, and did it 
badly, hoping to conceal the poor qual- 
ity of the marble. 

(2) As to the technical character of 
the statue, it is certainly well enough 
carved to serve as a decoration for Mr. 
Rockefeller’s garden at Pocantico Hills, 
but any well-trained archaeologist 
would consider it preposterous to com- 
pare it with the Hermes of Praxiteles 
and conclude with Mr. de Kay that, 
“Technically, so far as all around per- 
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fection of the modeling is concerned, 
the Aphrodite is the finer of the two.” 
He would, I am sure, agree with Pro- 
fessor Milani, compare it with the Hel- 
lenistic Venus de’ Medici, and conclude 
that the Rockefeller Venus ‘in work- 
manship and execution is by far the 
inferior statue.” It would not be diffi- 
cult to point out its inferiority both in 
modeling and expression. The face of 
the Rockefeller Venus is vacancy itself, 
the face of the Medici Venus is that of a 
living soul. 

(3) As to the motive intended, this is 
no Aphrodite kestophoros as Mr. de 
Kay suggests. Let any one examine 
the representations of this type of 
Aphrodite cited by Bernouilli (A phro- 
dite, pp. 344-48), and he will ascertain 
how the ancient sculptors represented 
the kestos, whether as a band supporting 
the breasts or rolled scroll-like in the 
hand. What is here represented is an 
armlet, such as appears on many of the 
ninety-nine examples of the Aphrodite 
pudica cited by Bernouilli (op. cit., pp. 
220-39) and of others illustrated by 
Reinach (cf. above). What is peculiar 
to this statue is that we see both the chan- 
nel or depression on the left arm (pre- 
sumably made to hold in place a golden 
armlet) and in the right hand the armlet 
itself in marble. Possibly the sculptor 
wished to call our attention to the scar 
left by the armlet just removed. Or was 
he following the Medici Venus or some 
other prototype which he did not fully 
understand, and hence committed a 
sculptural tautology? Whether explana- 
tory or tautological, the motive appears 
to me not classic. Had it been created 
by Praxiteles it must certainly have 
recurred in some other of the many 
variants of this type of Venus. 

(4) If not to Praxiteles, to whom 
then shall we attribute this statue? 
Professor Milani says, ‘‘E certo di scal- 
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pello romano,” 1.e., “it is certainly by 
a Roman sculptor.”” I must confess 
that for me the statue, while certainly 
not Greek, is by no means certainly 
Roman. Professor Milani gives a very 
interesting table of measurements of 
both statues from which he infers—and 
he is followed by Mr. de Kay—that 
when about 1677 Ercole Ferrata, a fol- 
lower of Algardi and Bernini, is said to 
have restored the arms of the Venus 
de’ Medici he had before him as a model 
the statue we now call the Rockefeller 
Venus, the reason being that the mea- 
surements of the forearms from the 
elbow to the tips of the fingers are the 
same in both statues. But his argument 
proves too much, for in both statues, 
as his table shows, there are many mea- 
surements precisely the same. On this 
reasoning the Medici Venus should be 
considered for the most part a measured 
reproduction of the Rockefeller Venus, 
which is manifestly absurd. 

The history of the Medici Venus is 
fairly well known (Michaelis, Arch. 
Zeit., 1880, p. 15; Loewy, Inschr. gr. 
Bildh., No. 513). The inscription on 
the base attributing it to Cleomenes, 
the son of Apollodorus, is modern, al- 
though possibly replacing an ancient 
one. We may pass over as mythical 
the early statements that it was found 
in the Pescaria near the Portico di 
Ottavia, and the once official informa- 
tion that it was found at Hadrian’s 
Villa at Tivoli. The earliest historical 
record of the statue dates from the six- 
teenth century, when it was in the Della 
Valle (later Rustici, and Bufalo) Palace 
in Rome. In the Jnventorio delle dodici 
Statue del Palazzo della Valle it was 
described as ‘‘una Venere di naturale, 
con tutti suoi membri, con il delphino.”’ 
This record is important, since it im- 
plies that at that time the Medici Venus 
was not an armless statue. In 1584, it 
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was purchased by Cardinal Ferdinand 
de’ Medici and set up in the Villa Medici 
in Rome. Here it remained until 1677, 
when Cosimo III de’ Medici brought it 
to Florence. During the journey it was 
broken, and on its arrival put in the 
hands of Ercole Ferrata for repairs. 
Whether the arms came through the 
journey safely enough to be merely re- 
attached, or whether they were so dam- 
aged as to necessitate a reconstruction, 
is not certainly known. The former 
seems to me the more natural hypothe- 
sis. We need not follow the subsequent 
peregrinations of the statue to Palermo, 
to Paris, and back to Florence, where 
it has continued to decorate the Tribuna 
to the present day. 

The history of the Rockefeller Venus, 


on the other hand, is of very recent 
date. We have seen that it cannot be 
securely traced back of 1889, when it 
was purchased from the Montalvo pal- 
ace. For the period back of that time 
we have mere conjecture. The statue 
shows a very close relationship to the 
Medici Venus—many of its measure- 
ments being precisely the same—but I 
cannot believe that it ever stood as a 
model even for the arms of the Medici 
Venus. It is much more probable that 
the Medici Venus posed as a model for 
the Rockefeller Venus and that the 
latter was made in Florence by some 
skilful Florentine sculptor at some pe- 
riod after the year 1677. 


Princeton University 


THE PONTE VECCHIO 


(See Page 296) 


The night crept o’er the Arno’s ancient bank, 
And I, in silence watched the lights appear 

As one, then more into the river sank, 
Leaving behind them streaks of light so clear 
That organ pipes of gold they seemed to be 
There neath the Ponte Vecchio’s rugged arch; 
And as the waters rushed on toward the sea 
This fancied organ seemed to play a march, 


But as the wind of evening grew more strong 


My golden pipes began to lose their form 
And moving in and out as in a throng, 


They seemed to speak as prophets of a storm; 
So leaving these my shattered pipes behind, 
I stole on, hastened by the blowing wind. 


VIRGINIA HAMILL 
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CURRENT NOTES AND NEWS 
A National Classical Conference 


T is proposed to hold a Conference on Classical Studies in Liberal Education on 

June 2nd at Princeton University. It is desired to collect and publish short 
testimonies in favor of Greek and Latin studies from representative men and 
women who are not classical teachers—such as leading statesmen, philanthropists, 
lawyers, physicians, architects, engineers, editors, bankers, manufacturers—as well 
as leading representatives of philosophy, science, literature, history, and the fine 
arts generally. Addresses will be made by eminent speakers. 


A Treat for the Lover of Greek Vases 

HE student of Greek art will find the five vases recently purchased by the 

Metropolitan Museum of Art and added to the fairly representative collec- 
tion which that institution has brought together during the last ten years worthy 
of special attention, for they are of peculiar beauty and significance. There is an 
imposing black-figured hydria or water jar, belonging to the second half of the 
sixth century. On the body is pictured the struggle between Heracles and Triton, 
a favorite theme in archaic Greek art. Nereus, the ‘‘Old Man of the Sea,”’ is seen 
near by, and on the shoulder Dionysus in his four-horse chariot is shown. 

An exquisite vase of the type which the victors at the Panathenaic games in 
Athens used to receive as prizes is in the group. One side is decorated with a 
depiction of the Pancratium, a combination of boxing and wrestling, which was 
the contest at which this particular prize was awarded some time between 520 
and 510 B.c., and on the other side there is a figure of Athena, the presiding deity. 
A third example is a red-figured crater, which belongs to the late sixth or early 
fifth century B.c. The god Dionysus is shown walking along, followed by an 
attendant satyr, who carries his master’s stool, wine cup, and ivy branch. This 
is an exceptionally fine example of Athenian vase-painting. Even more remark- 
able workmanship will be found on a marriage vase, painted in the style devel- 
oped during the last half of the fifth century B.c. The bringing of gifts to the 
bride the day after the wedding furnishes the theme of the decoration on this 
example, which is peculiarly uneven in the quality of the work. 

The fifth vase is a very interesting specimen—a large, probably South Italian, 
bell-crater, late fifth or fourth century B.c. On the most conscientiously painted 
side one sees a considerably worse-for-wear rendering of a scene supposed to 
represent the mother of Achilles calling upon Hephestus and Aphrodite to ask 
for a new set of armor for her son. On the other side of the vase, two winged 
genii are shown carrying away the lifeless body of a youth while various specta- 
tors stand aghast.— From New York Globe. mC. &. 
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The Pollaiuolo Madonna recently purchased by Martin A. Ryerson, of Chicago, 
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The Pollaiuolo Madonna recently acquired by Martin A. Ryerson 
R. MARTIN A. RYERSON, of Chicago, has recently purchased for his 


private collection from the Kleinberger Galleries of New York for more 
than $50,000 the Madonna and Child, by Pollaiuolo (Florence 1443-96), of 
which we give an illustration on the opposite page. This picture has belonged to 
many well-known collections, and has often been exhibited and described. It 
came to New York from the collection of the late consul E. F. Weber in Hamburg 
and is described in Professor Woermann’s Catalogue Weber, 1912; but the great 
art critic Professor Osvald Siren has recently published a short monograph on it, 
from which the following description is taken with some omissions. 

“The Virgin is shown in three-quarter length seated in an open niche or 
archway of gray stone framed by two pillars with Ionic capitals set on a parapet 
which runs in front of the Madonna’s knees. She sits bolt upright, slightly 
turned toward the right, looking straight out of the picture, and supporting the 
Child with both hands. He is a chubby, almost naked boy, who sits on a cushion 
on his Mother’s lap raising his right hand to convey a blessing, but at the same 
time kicking restlessly with his feet. On each side an angel is looking in through 
the side openings of the niche, and through the opening in the back are seen 
some large trees. A vase with flowers stands to the left of the Madonna.”’ 

“The contrast between the solemn Virgin and the very naturalistic Child is 
most effective. His well-rounded and chubby form offers the best proof of the 
painter’s mastery in naturalistic representation, but at the same time we can 
observe even in this delightful little bit of nature-study that the artist’s main 
aim was not simply objective fidelity, but movement and expressiveness in every 
line—a subjective design which conveys much more than mere outer reality.” 

“The picture is in every respect thoroughly characteristic of the Florentine 
School at the end of the fifteenth century. It seems evident that it is the work 
of a man who was active in sculpture as well as in painting and whose perfect 
mastery of the human form was based on scientific study. We must seek him 
among those painter-plasticians of the late quattrocento who won their renown 
not only as the first great naturalists in modern art but also as poetic interpreters 
and masters of rhythmic line.” 

“Foremost among these, in the sixties and seventies, stood the Pollaiuolo 
brothers, Antonio and Piero, and it is to the younger of these two that we may 
safely ascribe this picture. The present Madonna shows the closest affinities 
with Piero’s early works. Her type is practically the same as the angels in the 
Berlin Annunciation or in the Turin Picture though turned more to the front. 
The face has the same round form with broad forehead, eyes far apart, very high 
eyebrows, and small mouth. The very prominent, beautifully drawn hands also 
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The New Statue of Edgar Allan Poe, completed in Rome by Sir Moses Ezekiel, who has recently 
died. To be transported_to Baltimore as soon as the war is over. 
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correspond closely, and the folds in the Madonna’s mantle are treated exactly in 
the same way as those of the Virgin in the Annunciation.” 

‘‘Most characteristic of the master is the straddled position of the Madonna's 
legs, which occurs in practically all of his pictures where he represents seated 
figures, most evidently in the ‘Virtues’ drawn in fuil front, like the present 
Madonna. The upright bearing of the body is also very striking in these alle- 
gorical ladies, just as in the Madonna picture. They are like statues placed in 
admirably designed Renaissance thrones, even still more than the Virgin here 
described.” 

“The individual tone and quality of the picture, however, seems to us more 
important than all the mannerisms of detail which connect it with Piero Pollaiu- 
olo’s authentic works. It is, as a whole, clearly Pollaiuolesque—a fact which was 
also previously recognized when the picture was attributed to Antonio Pollaiuolo.”’ 

“Most likely the present Madonna was painted shortly before 1470. It is 
more eclectic in style than Piero’s later works; it contains so much of the general 
spirit of that glorious epoch in Florentine art when the striving for naturalistic 
truthfulness had not yet overpowered the significant design, and the creations 
still preserved something of the freshness and fragrance of budding spring- 
flowers.” D. M. R. 





A New Statue of Edgar Allan Poe by Sir Moses Ezekiel 


WORK of art which should be of special interest to Americans has recently 
been completed in Rome, where, in the studio of the artist, it awaits the 
time when it may with safety cross the wide waters to its destination. 

It is a memorial to one of our best-known poets, whose slender volume of 
poems has met with eager translation into many languages. The statue and 
pedestal are of the finest bronze; the figure, a little larger than life, since it is to 
be placed in the open, has been carefully studied from the best-known portraits; 
the poet, seated in the Chair of Fame, leans forward, eager to catch his moment 
of inspiration. 

It is the work of Sir Moses Ezekiel, our distinguished American sculptor, 
born in Richmond, Virginia, in 1844. For the rare quality of his work, he was 
knighted by the Queen of Italy, and the Emperor of Germany conferred on him 
the Crosses of Merit and Art. His intense appreciation of Poe peculiarly fitted 
him to render his creation with that sympathetic touch which may infuse the 
portrait in bronze or marble with a hint of the glow and charm of life. 

This work of art, upon its arrival, will be presented to the City of Baltimore 
by the Edgar Allan Poe Memorial Association. 

This notice was about to be sent to press when the sad news was cabled of 
the sudden death of Sir Moses Ezekiel. It seems but fitting that it should be 
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accompanied by a few words descriptive of the rare personality of this gifted, 
noble-hearted gentleman, whose influence for all that makes life beautiful was 
widely acknowledged by those who came into the circle of his home and friend- 
ship; and these were not a few. They came from foreign lands—artists, literati, 
men and women of distinction; others, less well known, but not less valued for 
some gift of character or heart that had attracted him. To all he was the genial 
host, radiating sunshine and hospitality, whether it was dispensed from the great 
slab of giallo antico which served him as a table in the vast arch of Diocletian 
which was his home, or in the vine-wreathed, low-arched passage which gave it 
access, with flocks of white doves flying about and joining sociably in the com- 
pany, the talk flowing freely to the low murmur of water dropping into the 
ancient stone basin that was a relic of an earlier age. 

From the Royal Family of the land where he wrought, to the poor and needy 
who especially won his favor, he was accepted by all in eager friendship. For his 
wisdom in all possible ways of helpfulness could not be excelled; and often has 
the introduction to that charmed circle in the Baths of Diocletian solved for some 
struggling artist, some musician standing hesitant on the threshold of a career 
that promised less than it brought, the perplexing problem of his life-work. 

Among his best-known works in this country are ‘Religious Liberty,” in 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, and ‘‘Virginia Mourning Her Dead,” at Lexing- 
ton, Virginia, a memorial to the New Market Cadets. The latter monument has 
drawn universal praise. Among other works in the United States which have added 
to his fame are a statue of Thomas Jefferson at the University of Virginia, 
one of Stonewall Jackson on the State House grounds at Charleston, West 
Virginia, the Confederate Monument in Arlington, and the Robert E. Lee 
Monument at Richmond. 

Sir Moses was a cadet at the Virginia Military Institute when the Civil War 
broke out, took part in the battle of New Market with the Cadet Corps and 
later enlisted in the Confederate Army. He was captured and spent some time 
as a prisoner at Castle Thunder. At the conclusion of the war he returned to the 
military institute and was graduated. He was very proud of his close association 
with Gen. Robert E. Lee and General Jackson. In his will he asked to be buried 
among his old Confederate comrades in the National Cemetery at Arlington, 
Virginia, and his request has been granted. 

Like nearly all Virginians, he was intensely loyal to his mother state, and 
although he spent the greater part of his time abroad, he always remained a 
loyal American and felt pride in the progress of his native land. 

This artist in life and art will indeed be mourned. 

MRS. LAWRENCE TURNBULL, 
ee ee Chairman of the Poe Memorial Association. 
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The Theft of a Greek Head 


HE daily papers have spoken of the 

appearance in America of the inter- 
esting Greek head found by the French 
at Tegea and connected by Prof. Ernest 
Gardner in his ‘Handbook of Greek 
Sculpture”’ (edition 1915, p. 415) with 
the torso of an Atalanta, probably from 
one of the pediments of the Tegean 
temple. Professor Gardner vary care- 
fully examined the torso and head and 
concluded that because they were of the 
same Parian marble and on the same 
scale they belonged together. The head 
is attributed to the great fourth-century 
Greek sculptor, Scopas, and is an impor- 
tant work of art. Its theft from the 
museum at Tegea, announced also by 
Prof. J. R. Wheeler in The Nation for 
March 22, is especially to be regretted, 
and it is hoped that the head may be 
located and preserved to the archaeo- . 
logical world. The Greek Head from Tegea, which has been recently 


D. M.R stolen. Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 
: P Xxv, IQOI, pl. v. 





The Town of the Beautiful River 


R. E. T. HURLEY, of the Queen City of the West (once so unphilologically 
known as Losantiville, and now Cincinnati), is better known in Rookwood 
than anywhere else perhaps, but he finds time to be a delightful and daring etcher. 
A little book of sixty-five pages with thirty etchings by himself and as many pages 
of poetic text by E. R. Kellogg is running through edition after edition. Both 
pictures and text are a loving tribute to Cincinnati, and its nearby region. 
Beautiful little etchings they all are, but especially worthy of mention are The 
Stone Bridge (5th and Canal, Dayton, Ohio), The Great Highway from Mt. 
Adams (the Ohio River with barges and boats), The Span (L. & N. Bridge, from 
Newport, Ky.), and Eighth Street Spires (West from Race Street). 
On April 5-7 the College Art Association of America met in Cincinnati at 
the Hotel Sinton and at the University of Cincinnati. Many interesting reports 
of committees and important papers were read. These will be published in full. 
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©The Hispanic Society of America 
Tapestry depicting a passage from Don Quixote. ‘Sancho is tossed in a blanket,’’ woven by the sons of Don 
Jacob Vandergoten after cartoons by Procaccini. Now exhibited in New York. 


Hispanic Museum in New York Displays Rare Tapestries Loaned by the King of Spain 


HERE is an exhibition of tapestries from the royal palace of the Prado, 

loaned by the King of Spain, at the Hispanic Museum, 156th Street, west of 
Broadway. It is one of the most remarkable exhibitions ever seen in this country, 
both from the quality and beauty of the tapestries, as well as from the generosity 
of King Alfonso in permitting them to come here for exhibition. Arrangements 
for the loan of the tapestries was made by Archer M. Huntington, of the Hispanic 
Society of America, and they came in charge of the Marquis of Valverde. 

Three rooms of the Hispanic Museum are given up entirely to the tapestries. 
They line the walls, there is a central top light in each room which permits them 
to be seen to best advantage, and outdoor scenes are made more pleasing by 
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boxes of plants which make a border of green around each floor. The centers of 
the floors are covered with beautiful carpets, tapestry woven, which are a part 
of the loan. 

The tapestries will appeal to the popular taste, for they are scenes from the 
daily life of the times which they represent. The center room, entered directly 
from the hall at the museum, contains the tapestries after the Flemish style, soft 
and beautiful in tone, with the characteristic coarse type of Flemish peasant, one 
of the scenes after Teniers’s ‘“The Drinkers” in the museum at Antwerp. On the 
wall of this room, directly opposite the entrance, on either side of one of the large 
tapestries, are placed two notable portraits of King Alfonso and Queen Victoria of 
Spain, painted by Sorolla, which have for some time been possessions of the society, 
the portrait of the King bearing his signature and a note of presentation. 

In the second room to the left are the tapestries from the cartoons by Goya, 
with the brilliant blue sky, the joyous atmosphere of Spain, the wonderful 
brilliancy of colors in the costumes, the many reds and yellows, and the people of 
his time (1746-1828). There are “The Dance,” “‘A Picnic,” fine ladies, and a 
coach, as well as the merchant and his wares in ‘The Earthenware Stall’’ (see 
cover of this number of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY), ‘‘Blind Man’s Bluff,” ‘‘The 
Pitcher Maids,’’ and the ‘‘Tossing the Nincompoop in a Blanket,”’ etc. ‘“‘The 
Hawseller”’ is notably characteristic in its vivacity and character drawing. In 
this Goya room is a fine bronze bust of the artist, a rugged old man, by Mariano 
Benliure, honored by a large wreath of green which is thrown over the shoulders. 

Scenes from the life of Don Quixote (see page 310) form the series of tapestries 
in the third room, atthe right of the central one. They are delightful in tone 
and design, with beautiful floral and figure borders, the only ones of the tapestries 
having these. They were made from cartoons by Procaccini, by the sons of Jacob 
Vandergoten. The greater number of these tapestries had never been removed 
from the walls of the royal palace of the Prado since their completion in the 
eighteenth century, until they were taken down to be shipped to this country. 
All were made at the Royal Manufactory of Madrid.— New York Times. 

An interesting little catalogue has been published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
entitled Tapestries and Carpets from the Palace of the Prado, loaned by His Majesty 
the King of Spain for exhibition by the Hispanic Society of America (1917). There 
are twenty-six illustrations with short descriptions explaining the scenes and 
giving other necessary information. The United States is fortunate to have secured 
this exhibition, since the larger number of these tapestries had not been removed 
from the walls of the royal palace of the Prado since their completion from the 
original cartoons in the eighteenth century. 


(In the next number of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY will be published an article 
on these tapestries by the Marquis de Valverde with several more illustrations.) 
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Early Sixteenth-Century Ispahan Rugs 


F the carpets that are sometimes attributed to the looms of Herat, but are 
O generally known as Ispahans, only now and then is seen an example with as 
many excellent qualities as shown in the collection lent by members of the St. 
Louis Society of the Archaeological Institute of America, which was placed on 
view in the City Art Museum during the meeting of the Institute in St. Louis 
last Christmas. In the central field are the arbesques, cloud-bands, and _ pal- 
mettes that are almost inseparable from these pieces and represent the influ- 
ences of three distinct races. The arabesques, with the functions of stems, have 
to a marked degree the delicate grace characteristic of the workmanship of the 
Saracens. The numerous cloud-bands, suggestive of the mystery of the Far East, 
enrich a pattern that without them might be a trifle formal, as they wind pliant 
as serpents among the tendrils and flowers. The palmettes, some of which, no 
doubt, were derived from the lotus of India; the smaller floral designs, and the 
leafage, not only display a perfect balance, but are of the proportions that found 
the greatest favor in the days when Shah Tamasp was holding court in Tabriz, 
and Abbas the Great in Ispahan. With keen artistic feeling the border, in which 
a broad scroll-like vine with large pendant medallions is the principal motif, is 
represented in bolder lines as if to accentuate the marvelous refinement of the 
central field. 

It is not, however, in the accuracy of drawing nor in the technique of weave 
that this carpet principally appeals to the esthetic sense, but in its rich, warm 
colors, that are almost matchless. On a ground of deep claret red, with the 
appearance and touch of velvet, are portrayed the palmettes in ivory and blue, 
rose and green. The cloud-bands and the slender tendrils, which wind among 
them, are in ivory and yellow, as well as in greens and blues of different shades. 
In the central stripe of the border, separated from the field by a narrow stripe 
of cream-white, is a ground of green with the soft tint of moss—the sacred green 
of the Mohammedan pilgrims. The scroll-like vine resting on it is enriched with 
daintily colored flowers, while the pendant medallions are resplendent with tints 
of pink, of yellow, and of ivory, contrasting with burnt sienna, deep red, and old 
gold. Moreover, some dyes seem to have made the yarn less susceptible to the 
influences of the atmosphere than others, so that alternating medallions stand 
out as if embossed. 


Here and there, in flower and vine, are bits of color like jewels, and so minute 
as to have required a wonderful patience in the weaver. A guarded monument, 
it has suffered almost inappreciably from the wear of time.— Bulletin of the City 
Art Museum of St. Louis. 

















BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions. By Mor- 
ris Jastrow, Jr. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, I914. 

During the last fifty years a vast 
amount of cuneiform literature has been 
discovered in the mounds of Babylonia 
and Assyria, which resembles material 
in the Old Testament. The problem of 
the origin and the relation of these par- 
allel traditions Professor Jastrow sets 
before us in this volume. The theory 
that the accounts of the creation, fall, 
flood, tower of Babel, etc., have been 
borrowed by the Assyrians from the 
Hebrews is impossible because Sume- 
rian prototypes of these narratives have 
been found that go back as far as 
2000 B.c. The theory of a common 
primitive Semitic original for both the 
Hebrew and the Babylonian narratives 
is precluded by the pronounced Bab- 
ylonian character of the material. For 
instance, the idea of a creation out of a 
primitive watery chaos would naturally 
arise among the Babylonians whose 
land was inundated every spring by the 
Euphrates and Tigris. Jastrow adopts 
the theory that these traditions were 
learned by the first forefathers of Israel 
at the time of their sojourn in Ur of the 
Chaldees. It is, however, very doubtful 
whether Abram is a figure of genuine 
Hebrew tradition, and is not rather of 
Amorite origin. Even granted that the 
ancestors of Israel wandered on the 
border of Babylonia, they were nomads 
and it is not likely that they gained a 
knowledge of Babylonian literature. 
The Bedawin have never adopted the 
civilization of the lands on whose out- 
skirts they have sojourned. Not only 
the primeval traditions but also the 
laws of Hammurabi (2100 B.c.) have 
their parallels in the Pentateuch (Ex. 
21-23). These laws are adapted to a 


settled agricultural life, and it is incon- 
ceivable that they should have been 
acquired by the family of Abram while 
it was still in the nomadic stage of social 
development. 

A more probable theory is that the 
Hebrews learned these traditions from 
the Canaanites who had previously 
learned them from the Babylonians. It 
is now known that for a thousand years 
before Moses Canaan stood in the clos- 
est commercial and political relations 
with Babylonia. Canaan was thorougly 
Babylonianized in its civilization, and 
when the Hebrews settled in the coun- 
try they adopted the Babylonian tradi- 
tions along with all the other elements 
of Canaanite civilization. 

Jastrow rightly observes that the 
similarities of the Hebrew traditions to 
the Babylonian are not half so signifi- 
cant as are the differences. These an- 
cient Babylonian traditions have been 
so transfigured by the spirit of the 
Hebrew religion that they have become 
worthy vehicles of divine revelation. 
The gross polytheism of the Babylonian 
creation-story has been purged out, and 
the result is a sublime confession of 
faith in one God, the creator of heaven 
and earth, that may still be used by the 
modern believer. The legend of the 
garden of Eden has been stripped of its 
heathenism and made a wonderful ex- 
pression of the origin and effect of sin 
in the experience of the individual. 
When we note these differences we 
perceive how the spirit of the Hebrew 
religion entered into the old Babylonian 
traditions like a fire burning out the 
dross. Though the Hebrews derived 
these traditions from Babylonia, they 
transformed them so completely that 
the divine character of the Old Testa- 
ment religion becomes all the more ap- 
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parent. This proposition the author 
illustrates at length in four specimen 
topics: the accounts of creation, the 
Sabbath, the views of life after death, 
and the deluge. 

The author is an accomplished Sume- 
rian, Babylonian, and Hebrew scholar, 
and his “‘History of the Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria”’ is the standard 
work on the subject. His translations 
of texts may be trusted as embodying 
the latest results of scholarship. 

LEWIS BAYLES PATON 


Hartford Theological Seminary 


Jacopo Carucci da Pontormo, His Life and 
His Work. By Frederick Mortimer Clapp. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1916. Pp. 
XXVili and 355. $7.50. 


Mr. Clapp’s book on Pontormo is 
one of the most interesting and one of 
the finest art publications brought out 
in this country. The arrangement 
makes the work an almost perfect model 
for future monographs on a single 
painter. After a brief and illuminating 
preface, the reader is presented with a 
masterly history of the artist and his 
most important works, ending with a 
sympathetic discussion of the painter’s 
character. Next, in the center of the 
volume, follows an unusually generous 
number of illustrations both of paint- 
ings and drawings. After the drawings 
Mr. Clapp has inserted an impressive 
catalogue raisonné, first of authentic 
works, then of attributed works, and 
finally of works attributed in catalogues 
of sales and loan exhibitions. Following 
the catalogue come the appendices, with 
notes on the master’s apprenticeship, a 
full transcription of documents, quoted 
in the original, and a transcription of 
the artist’s diary, first in the original 
and then translated and analyzed. The 
volume ends with an unusually com- 


plete index. The work is thus as ex- 
haustive as it is scholarly. 

In his subject Mr. Clapp represents 
authority. His book appears as the 
result of mature study, following an 
important earlier publication by the 
author on the drawings of Pontormo. 
To authority the author adds a clear 
English style and easy readability. As 
a result there is little or nothing to 
criticize in the detail of the book. State- 
ments are carefully made and supported 
by documents. Authorities are always 
quoted, but footnotes and appendices 
are freely used, so that the text is un- 
encumbered. The mechanics of the 
book, printing and illustrations, are 
excellent. 

That Mr. Clapp’s first publication 
on Pontormo should have been in con- 
nection with the artist’s drawings is 
significant. The cinquecento painters, 
other than the greatest masters, attract 
more easily in their drawings than in 
their paintings. The critic whose inter- 
est is primarily in painting is apt to_ 
regard the work of a painter like Pon- 
tormo as slovenly, lacking in stamina, 
and even flabby. Such a critic is usually 
astonished to discover the sparkle, 
sweep, and sureness of Pontormo’s draw- 
ings. Similarly all the painters of the 
artist’s group and class are, to the av- 
erage eye, more stimulating draughts- 
men than painters. Mr. Clapp’s book 
has the fault of not stating this fact 
clearly. 

The writer of a book on Pontormo 
must, to a certain extent, be on the 
defensive. In the world’s judgment, as 
Mr. Clapp complains, Pontormo is 
something of a debased painter. His 
faults of proportion, his grotesque 
warping of the human anatomy, his 
impossible human types, in short his 
whole indifference to expressed reality, 
opened him in his own day as in ours 
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to the attacks of the literal minded. 
Mr. Clapp assumes the greatness of 
Pontormo, and then attempts to ex- 
plain it. He meets the issue, but not 
quite squarely, and leaves the reader 
not quite convinced. 

As the volume develops, the author 
reiterates one important point, the sin- 
cerity, fine dissatisfaction, and analyti- 
cal character of the artist. ‘‘Andava 
sempre investigando,’’ as Vasari says. 
Granted such qualities, add the techni- 
cal skill of the draughtsman, and one 
cannot dismiss the anatomical “‘faults”’ 
of Pontormo as evidence of carelessness 
or lack of skill. Mr. Clapp accepts 
them as the conventions of an artist 
whose ideals were of decoration in the 
broadest sense. In several cases he does 
not prove, however, but merely asserts 
that the painter’s indifference to reality 
produced the desired decorative effect, 
the fundamental significance, which is 
the sole excuse for indifference to 
reality. 

The point which the author men- 
tions, but upon which he might most 
profitably have enlarged, is the analogy 
between the point of view of Pontormo 
and that of many modern painters. 
Like El Greco and certain other cin- 
quecento artists, Pontormo revolted 
against the criterion of mere reality as 
the aim of painting. Similarly the mod- 
ernists consciously sacrifice reality in 
an attempt to gain a deeper significance 
or a finer decorative effect. The mea- 
sure of such painting is the success of 
the artist in gaining the effect for which 
he sacrifices so much. If Pontormo 
attained his ideal, he was one of the 
most important and precocious of 
Italy’s artists; if not, he must be rele- 
gated to the position of a fine draughts- 
man, an able portraitist, but a weak 
painter. Mr. Clapp’s admirable book 
has left no room for another history of 
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Pontormo, but the last word as to the 
value of the artist’s work is yet to be 
said. 

Mr. Clapp’s volume is preceded by a 
foreword by Professor Mather, of Prince- 
ton, asserting the author’s authority 
and lauding his style. Every statement 
is true, but the whole might more grace- 
fully have been published in a review 
than incorporated with the volume. 

G. H. E. 


Famous Sculpture. By Charles L. Barstow. 
New York: The Century Co., 1916. Pp. 249. 
110 illustrations. $1.00. 


This is the third and last volume of 
the excellent series of little books about 
famous objects of art, the other vol- 
umes dealing with Famous Pictures 
and Famous Buildings. The book is 
meant for young readers and laymen 
and gives descriptions of famous works 
of sculpture and anecdotes about the 
sculptors, mingled with much technical 
information and history. It is written 
in an interesting style and is intelli- 
gently and attractively planned. After 
two pages of quotations from Keats, 
Tennyson, Emerson, Goethe, etc., comes 
an introduction about the kinds of sculp- 
ture, the nude in sculpture, how a statue 
is made, the story of sculpture, etc. 
Sculpture has even a practical value 
for mind and body. Patients suffering 
from nervous strain have been sent to 
the British Museum to pass an hour 
now and then among the antique statues 
and always came away refreshed and 
calm. There are chapters on Egyptian 
Sculpture, Early Greek Sculpture, The 
Classic Myths, The Golden Age of 
Greek Sculpture, Roman Sculpture, 
Early Christian, Byzantine, Medieval, 
and Gothic Sculpture, The Renaissance, 
The Full Renaissance and the Decline, 
Modern Sculpture, Sculpture in Amer- 
ica, A Journey Through Sculpture 
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Land, Pronouncing Vocabulary, Glos- 
sary, Names Likely to be Mispro- 
nounced, Index. The illustrations are 
well chosen and representative, and the 
journey through the sculpture land of 
Naples, Rome, Florence, Paris, and Lon- 
don is novel and interesting. 

As usual in such a book, there are a 
few slips. Page 24, it should be stated 
that the discobolus should have his 
head turned back toward his right hand 
and not forward (cf. ART AND AR- 
CHAEOLOGY, III, 1916, p. 264). It is 
misleading on page 25 to date it 550- 
440 B.C., and on page 28, to say that a 
poet of the times describes it, when the 
description is from Lucian, a_prose- 
writer who lived about six centuries 
later. Page 33, the illustration of the 
head of Hera from the Argive Hereum 
seems to be called the Hera Ludovisi. 
Page 62, it is said that the Parthenon 
was planned, built, and decorated by 
Phidias and his assistants, without any 
mention of the architects Ictinus and 
Callicrates. Page 64, we should be told 
that the statuette is a small copy of the 
Athena Parthenos, otherwise the reader 
will infer from the caption that this is 
an original by Phidias. Page 77, is the 
surprising statement that Hawthorne's 
Marble Faun is probably a copy of a 
bronze by Praxiteles; and page 89, we 
are not told that the Apollo Belvedere 
is a copy of an original bronze. Pages 
96-103 give too meagre an account of 
Roman Sculpture and are devoted al- 
most entirely to Augustus and Antinoiis 
with no mention of the great historical 
sculptures on the Altar of Peace, the 
Arch of Titus, and Trajan’s column, 
Page 195, the parallel between the Co- 
lossus of Rhodes and our own colossal 
statue of Liberty would be still more 
striking if it were said to be a medieval 
tradition, and not a fact, that the form 
was so large that ships could pass be- 


tween its legs. The Centennial Exposi- 
tion is said two or three times to have 
been held in 1776 instead of 1876. 
Among the modern sculptors it is 
strange to find no account or illustra- 
tion of Rodin’s work. Page 233, the 
Calydonian boar which Meleager slew 
becomes a lion. Some of the misprints 
also are bad, such as Boetia for Boeotia 
(p. 219), Sarraktones for Sauroktonos, 
and Boéhus for Boethus (p. 220), 
Apoxymenus for Apoxyomenus, and 
Polyclytes for Polyclitus (p. 221), 
Erectherum for Erechtheum (p. 226), 
etc. It is a matter for regret that such 
a useful and interesting book for begin- 
ners and laymen should have so many 
minor mistakes. D. M. R. 


Greek Photoplays. By Effie Seachrest. II|lus- 
trated with four plates in color by Edwin 
Howland Blashfield and two hundred and 
twenty half-tones from photographs taken by 
the author. Chicago and New York: Rand 
McNally & Company, 1916. Pp. 152. 

This is an attractive little book for 
children, a stimulus to natural expres- 
sion on the part of the boy or girl whose 
world is a make-believe world. Miss 
Seachrest, realizing the educational 
value of this instinct, has written the 
Greek Photoplays to aid in its expres- 
sion. With a background of the out-of- 
doors, the beautiful color plates and 
half-tones represent, as in a motion- 
picture play, the successive steps in the 
Greek stories of Proserpina, Apollo, 
Diana and Endymion, Cupid and 
Psyche, etc. The plays can be pre- 
sented on the lawn, in the house, or 
on the school platform, and the Greek 
costumes are so simple that any child 
can make his own; and all the stage 
properties can be made in the manual 
training classes. The pictorial and dra- 
matic are shown to be valuable in the 
development of the child’s mind. 

D. M. R. 
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